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TAUNTS FROM WALLS 
By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 

In my high school days | formed 
no mental picture of an event in Cae- 
sar’s Gallic campaigns clearer than 
that of the Aduatuci derisively taunt- 
ing the Romans from the fancied 
security of their city walls (Bell. 
Gall. ii, 30). As the Romans were 
busily engaged in building siege en- 
gines at a distance from the walls, 
they asked  scornfully, doubtless 
sticking out their tongues as they did 
so: “Quibusnam manibus aut quibus 
viribus praesertim homines tantulae 
staturae tanti oneris turrim in muro 
sese collocare posse confiderent?” 

It is normal, of course, for oppos- 
ing armies to mock and insult each 
other, but it seems worth while to 
gather together examples of taunting 
from walls and natural ramparts that 
ancient authors thought especially 
clever or interesting. 

When Cyrus the Great invested 
Babylon in 538 B.C., the defenders 
on the walls laughed at his siege- 
works, for they believed that they 
had enough provisions to last them 
more than twenty vears. On infer- 
ring, mistakenly, that Cyrus was di- 
viding his army into twelve parts 
with the idea of having each part do 
sentry duty one month each vear, 
they laughed still more scornfully 
because they thought that some of 
the nations in Cyrus’s army were 
better disposed to themselves than to 
the Persians (Xen. Cyrop. vii, 5, 13- 
14). 

During a revolt in the Persian Em- 
pire, Babylonians ascended the bas- 
tions of the wall and mocked Darius 
by both word and gesture, and one 
of them made this prophecy: “You 
will take our city when mules bear 
offspring” (Herod. iii, 151). 

We may now stop with Alexander 
the Great before two towering re- 
treats of his enemies. 

On a precipitous rock of Sogdiana, 
Ariamazes, trusting to Nature's ram- 
parts for security, was insolent to 
Alexander's legate and disdainfully 
asked whether Alexander could fly, 
a question that infuriated Alexander 
(Curtius vii, 11, 5-6). The offer to 
allow the besieged to return home in 
safety if thev gave up their position 
met with guffaws and the advice that 
Alexander find winged soldiers to 
scale the heights with him (Arrian 
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iv, 18, 6). Two or three days later 
it was the legate’s turn to be insolent. 
Pointing out Macedonians above 
them on the summit of the rock, he 
mockingly assured Ariamazes that 
Alexander's soldiers had wings (Cur- 
tius, Vii, 11, 24). 

A natural stronghold in the land 
of the Pareitacae, the rock of Chor- 
ienes, which was encircled by a ra- 
vine, likewise threatened to retard 
Alexander. The defenders laughed at 
the first effort of the Macedonians to 
make a causeway across the ravine, 
but they surrendered when they saw 
their peril increasing (Arrian iv, 21, 
6). 

Two examples may be cited from 
a land still war-ridden. In a descrip- 
tion of the siege of Gephyrun by 
Judas Maccabaeus we find this verse: 
“But they that were within, trusting 
to the strength of the walls and to 
their store of provisions, behaved 
themselves rudely toward Judas and 
them that were with him, railing, and 
furthermore blaspheming and speak- 
ing impious words” (Il Maccabees 
xil, 14). At the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus the inhabitants jeered at the 
Romans for allowing themselves to 
be deceived by the pretense of a 
group of Jews that they wished to 
surrender (Josephus, Bell. Jud. vy, 
121). 

The Greeks, too, were fond of 
taunting. Townsmen on the wall of 
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an unnamed place that Agathocles 
was besieging reviled him and asked: 
“Potter, how are you going to pay 
your soldiers’ wages?” Unruffled he 
retorted: “If I take this town.” He 
did so and then sold the captives as 
slaves (Plut. Moralia 176 E-F: cf. 
ibid. 458 E and Diodorus xx, 63, 5). 

Somewhat similar was the action 
of Antigonus, the One-eved, when 
he was jeered from the walls of a 
town because of his physical defect. 
He replied: “Why, I thought that 
my face was handsome!” He also sold 
as slaves those who derided him 
(Plut. Moralia 458 F). According to 
Seneca (De Ira iii, 22, 4), jesters 
made sport of his defect, his small 
size, and his flat nose. His answer to 
them was equally restrained: “Gau- 
deo et aliquid boni spero si in castris 
meis Silenum habeo.” 

The Athenians seem to have had 
no fear of requital by Sulla when 
they insulted him from the walls of 
their city during the siege of 87-86 
B.C. They shouted: “Sulla is a mul- 
berry sprinkled with meal” (Plut. 
Moralia 505 B). As Plutarch tells us 
elsewhere (Sulla ii, 1), Sulla’s face 
was ugly because of blotches of red 
interspersed with white. 

The Athenian tyrant Aristion was 
equally unconcerned about a day of 
reckoning as he heaped scurrilous 
abuse upon Sulla and his wife Me- 
tella. He clowned as he scoffed at 
them from the walls (Plut. Sulla xiii, 
1 and 3). 

Naturally defenders on and within 
city walls were ridiculed. In 359-58 
B.C. the Romans beleaguered in 
Praeneste were subjected to every 
brand of Gallic abuse, as though they 
were women cringing behind the 
ramparts. 

For several days before the battle 
of Aquae Sextiae, Marius kept his 
soldiers within their encampment so 
that they might become accustomed 
to the savage aspect of the Teutones 
and learn not to fear them. He sta- 
tioned them on the fortifications in 
detachments, where the threats and 
boasts of the enemy aroused their 
anger (Plut. Marius xvi, 1-3) and 
doubtless elicited barbed retorts. As 
the Teutones passed by, they laugh- 
ingly asked the Romans whether they 
had any messages to send to their 
wives (ibid. xviii, 2). 

At Dyrrachium Caesar's army was 
reduced to the extremity of making 
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bread from a root called chara, 
whereupon Pompey’s followers 
raunted them with being hungry. 
Caesar’s soldiers then threw loaves of 
bread into Pompey’s outposts both to 
show their own resolution and to dis- 
courage their foes (Caesar Bell. Civ. 
ili, 48; Plut. Caesar xxxix, 2). 

In siege operations both sides could 
use glandes plumbeae, “\eaden 
acorns,” to carry taunts to the enemy. 
It is safe to regard certain inscribed 
bullets found around Asculum as 
mementoes of the siege conducted by 
Pompeius Strabo in 89 B.C. during 
the Marsic War. A grim pleasantry 
on one reads Ase(ujlanis (djon(um? 
but Feri Pomp(eium Strabonem) is 
more forthright. (See Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines, s.v. glans.) 

The Spartan attitude toward walls 
and fortifications may be noted here. 
Lycurgus regarded a city as well 
fortified if it was encircled by men 
rather than by bricks (Plut. Lycur- 
gus xix, 4). When someone called the 
attention of King Theopompus 
(eighth century before Christ) to 
the beautiful high walls of a certain 
city, he asked whether it was a dwell- 
ing place for women (Plut. Moralia 
190 A: cf. 221 F). He set a style, 
for variations of his remark are at- 
tributed to several other Spartans 
(Agesilaus in Moralia 212 E, Agis in 
215 D; Panthoedas in 230 C; and an 
unnamed man in Valerius Maximus, 
iii, 7, Ext. 8). 

It was Strabo’s belief (v, 3, 7) that 
the early leaders of Rome thought 
it best for the city to depend on arms 
and valor for defense rather than on 
fortifications. He attributes to them 
the view that it was not walls that 
protect men, but men that protect 
walls. This idea is Spartan rather 
than Roman. Livy's history (i, 7, 
2-3; 36, 1; 38, 6; 44. 3) gives us ample 
evidence that the founders of Rome 
felt insecure without walls. 

Perhaps the most famous taunt 
made from a wall since ancient times 
is that directed against Duke William 
of Normandy during the siege of 
Alengon. The incident is thus de- 
scribed by Edward A. Freeman, W'il- 
liam the Conqueror (London, 1888), 
p. 22: 

. . The disloyal burghers re- 
ceived the duke with mockery of his 
birth, They hung out skins and 
shouted ‘Hides for the Tanner.’ Per- 
sonal insult is always hard for princes 
to bear, and the wrath of William 
was stirred up to a pitch which made 
him for once depart from his usual 
moderation towards conquered en- 


emies. He swore that the men who 
had jeered at him should be dealt 
with like a tree whose branches are 
cut off with a pollarding-knife. The 
town was taken by assault, and Wil- 
liam kept his oath. The castle held 
out; the hands and feet of thirty-two 
pollarded burghers of Alencon were 
thrown over the walls, and the threat 
implied drove the garrison to sur- 
render on promise of safety for life 
and limb.” 


THE TOWER OF THE 
WINDS 


(See page 13) 

We are familiar today with news- 
paper lobbies and other places where 
the public may consult instruments 
recording time and various aspects 
of the weather. Perhaps the ancient 
prototype of such interesting places 
is the Tower of the Winds, or Hor- 
ologion, in Athens, just at the foot 
of the Acropolis. 

The building dates from the mid- 
dle of the first century B.C. It is of 
Pentelic marble, and is eight-sided, 
oriented to the points of the com- 
pass. On each side is a spirited por- 
trayal of the wind which blows from 
that direction. There were two en- 
trances, with small Corinthian por- 
ticoes, portions of which remain. Atop 
the pyramidal roof was a weather-vane 
in the form of a bronze Triton, who 
pointed with a wand at the relief 
depicting the wind which was blow- 
ing at the moment. Lines on the sides 
of the building served as sun-dials. 
Inside the structure there was a clep- 
svdra or water-clock, fed by a cistern 
and an aqueduct. Accordingly, with 
the aid of this attractive little Hor- 
ologion, the public could tell, at any 
hour of the day or night, on sunny 
days and in the rain, both the time 
and the direction of the wind. 

The American Academy in Rome 
is again offering a limited number of 
fellowships for mature students. Two 
tvpes of fellowship are available in 
the fields of classical studies and art 
history—the one type carrying a 
stipend of $1250 a vear, round trip 
transportation between New York 
and Rome, studio space, residence at 
the Academy, and an additional 
travel allowance; the other a special 
research fellowship, with stipend of 
$2500 a vear and residence at the 
Academy. Applications must be in 
by December 30, 1955. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
New York office of the American 
Academy in Rome, tor Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOI POLLOI 
By Donatp M. Ayers 
University of Arizona 

When I was younger, there was a 
favorite test designed to separate the 
high-brows from the middle-brows. 
This test consisted in asking what 
was wrong with the phrase, “the ‘oi 
polloi,” and anyone who was un- 
aware that “the” is redundant could 
not be classed among the intellect- 
ually élite. 

This little test, however, seems no 
longer to apply. Recently, as one of 
the preliminaries to my course, “The 
Study of English Words,” I asked the 
class the following multiple choice 
items: 

The hoi polloi: (1) a certain group 
of Balkan soldiers, (2) the mass 
of mankind, (3) an Irish secret 
revolutionary society, (4) the 
upper classes socially. 

Two chose (1); 22 chose (2); none 
chose (3); and 36 chose (4). I was 
not particularly surprised by these 
results, since on other occasions | 
have noticed this tendency toward 
reversal of the meaning of the word 
in the minds of students. This year, 
however, I asked the class how many 
had previously heard of the word, 
and found that there were 43 who 
had. This suggests, of course, that 
about half of those who knew of the 
existence of hoi polloi regarded its 
meaning as directly opposite to its 
actual meaning. 

The students were unable to shed 
any light on the reasons for their 
confusion, and I can offer only two 
possible explanations: first, that the 
similarity of sound between hoi polloi 
and hoity-toity (in its meaning 
“haughty”) has had some effect; and 
second, that because hoi polloi is of 
obviously foreign origin, many asso- 
ciate it automatically with the upper 
stratum of society, unconsciously re- 
flecting the absurd, outmeded view 
of Thorstein Veblen, who in_ his 
Theory of the Leisure Class argued 
that the study of “certain of the dead 
languages of southern Europe” is an 
example of the archaism and waste 
by which the leisure class emphasizes 
its position of being above the neces- 
sitv of work. 

MATERIALS 

Mrs. Philip W. Clark has for sale 
58 three-dimensional color slides of 
Rome, Athens, and other parts of the 
Mediterranean world. The price is 
6o¢ per slide, or s0¢ each in sets of 
ten or more. For a complete list of 
subjects address Mrs. Clark at 345 
Willow St.. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The American Classical League 
Service Bureau conducts a Placement 
Service for teachers of Latin and 
Greek. 

The plan is a very simple one, and 
very inexpensive. Any member of 
the League desiring this service may 
write to the Service Bureau request- 
ing an information blank. This blank 
the applicant will return to the 
Bureau together with a registration 
fee of $1.00. The blanks are kept 
on file in the order received, and 
any prospective employer, on in- 
quiry, is sent an up-to-date list of 
all applicants together with perti- 
nent information about each appli- 
cant. 

It is obvious that so simple and so 
inexpensive a service can succeed 
only to the extent to which heads of 
classical departments and _ college 
placement officers get the habit of 
referring to the Service Bureau pros- 
pective employers whose requests 
they cannot themselves fill. Also any 
member of the League can be of 
great help if he will promptly report 
any opening of which he may be- 
come aware. 

Among the classical plays produced 
in this country during 1955 were the 
Hippolytus of Euripides in Greek at 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
the same play in English at Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa.; the 
Electra of Euripides in English at the 
College of Saint Elizabeth, in New 
Jersey, the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles 
in English at New York University; 
and the Frogs and Thesmophoriazusae 
of Aristophanes in English at Hunter 


College. 
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VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST 

Tue Crassicat Ovurtook will this 
vear conduct another Verse-Writing 
Contest for high-school and college 
students. Any high-school or college 
student may enter the contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. Manuscripts 
must bear the name of the student, 
of his high school or college, and of 
his teacher of Latin or Greek. The 
verse may be in English, Latin, or 
Greek; the theme must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythol- 
ogy, or classical antiquity, in the 
broadest sense of the term. The 
poems must be entirely original—not 
translations of passages from ancient 
authors. No verses which have ever 
been published, even in a_ school 
paper, are eligible. No manuscripts 
will be returned, and the winning 
verses are to become the property of 
the American Classical League. The 
decisions of the Editorial Board of 
THe Crassica shall be 
final. Announcement of the results 
will be made in the May, 1956, issue 
of Tue Crassicar Outtook. Manu- 
scripts will be received up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1956. They may be sent to 
Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
z1, N. Y., or to any of the Asso- 
ciate Editors (see above). 

Plan now to attend the Ninth Latin 
Institute of the American Classical 
League, June 21-23, 1956, at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


LATIN LEADS IN KANSAS 

Dr. Rudolf F. Schaeffer, of the 
Library of Congress, sends us the fol- 
lowing excerpts from page 3 of 
Foreign Language Teaching in Kan- 
sas High Schools, a study published 
by the Graduate Division of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers College at Em- 
poria: 

“The classical languages, Latin and 
Greek, prevailed over the modern 
languages with an enrollment of 4,888 
as compared with the total enroll- 
ment of 4,099 in Spanish, French, 
and German.” 

“Latin was the most popular lan- 
guage in the state, from the stand- 
point of enrollment. In the school 
vear 1953-54 there were 4,866 stu- 
dents enrolled in this subject. Spanish 
was second with a total enrollment 
of 3,370.” 

VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 

A correspondent from the Hocka- 
day School, Dallas, Texas, “ rites: 

“Our Latin club met to celebrate 
Vergil’s birthday at the home of one 
of the consuls. The praetor called the 
roll, and the aedile then read the 
minutes of the last meeting. 

“Miss Marguerite Grow then ad- 
dressed the society, reviewing Ver- 
gil’s life and showing colored slides 
which she made in Italy and Sicily 
the previous summer. Taking her 
audience on tour from Rome to 
Paestum, to Sicily, and down to the 
depths of the Sibyl’s cave in Cumae, 
Miss Grow showed photographs of 
places visited or mentioned by Ver- 
gil, or spots of interest which ex- 
isted during his lifetime. 

“After the talk, four grammar stu- 
dents were who had 
earned the right to attend by writin 
limericks on Neptune for the club 
paper. Their limericks were read. 

“After the meeting proper was ad- 
journed, everyone gathered around 
the big cake, while the Vergil class 
sang ‘Happy Birthday’ to Vergil in 
Latin, and refreshments were served.” 

“MONUMENT TO A LEGEND” 

Professor EF. Adelaide Hahn, of 
Hunter College, New York City, 
writes: 

“In its series of ‘Stories of Our 
State, printed in booklets which the 
New York Telephone Company en- 
closes with its bills each month, ap- 
pears one entitled ‘Monument to a 
Legend’ (sent with the August bill).” 

The story recounts how in the 
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1660's one Richard Smith purchased 
land on Long Island from local In- 
dians, who specified that he might 
have “all the land he could encompass 
in a day astride a bull.” Smith, the 
legend goes, was fortunate enough 
to own a bull which he was accus- 
tomed to ride. Furthermore, he was 
shrewd enough to begin his ride on 
the shore of Long Island Sound, 
“which became the northern bound- 
ary of his property.” Accordingly, 
he managed to secure for himself the 
65-square-mile area which is now 
Smithtown Township. A monument 
to Smith's bull stands in that town- 
ship today. 

Professor Hahn continues: 

“Does the story that. Smith ‘should 
have all the land he could encompass 

. astride a bull’ suggest a variant 
—perhaps due to a misunderstanding 
—of the story that Dido was to have 
all the land she could encompass with 
the hide of a bull?” 


LATIN AND BIOLOGY 


Miss lona Montgomery, of the 
Camp Dick Robinson High School in 
Lancaster, Kentucky, writes: 

“I'm teaching biology this year, 
and four of the class are also Latin 
students, so I call every Latin word 
or description to their attention—if 
they don’t beat me to it! They 
breezed through plant and animal 
phyla while the rest of the class toiled 
and grumbled. I hadn't realized how 
much Latin I had actually taught 
until this morning when we were 
discussing our recent trip to the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo and Conservatory. One of 
my non-Latin§ students remarked, 
‘Boy, I really used my Latin!’ (1 
didn’t know she knew any!) Another 
said, ‘Whenever I saw an animal I 
couldn't classify, | just looked at the 
name plate, and if it said Felis, 1 
knew it was a cat.’ Somebody else 
chimed in with, ‘Yes, and Avis had 
to be a bird!’ Some Latin just rubs 
off, suppose.” 

THREE BEARS IN ANCIENT ROME 

Professor D. Herbert Abel, of Loy- 
ola University, in Chicago, writes: 

“Latin can be entertaining, and 
Latin entertainment can win prizes 
and trophies in competition with top- 
flight collegiate talent. This was 
proved in the Fourth Annual Variety 
Show at Loyola University of Chi- 
cago last spring. 

“Epsilon Pi Rho, Loyola's Latin 
club, entered as a novelty act the 
reading in Latin of this writer's Fab- 
ula De Tribus Ursis (Classical Jour- 
nal for April, 1955, 293-4). A co-ed, 
impersonating Aurelia, read the story 
to a male club member, impersona- 


ting young Julius Caesar. While she 
read, four other club members, por- 
traying the Three Bears and Goldi- 
locks, pantomimed the action. 

“The reading was awarded the tro- 
phy for being the best novelty act in 
the show. Epsilon Pi Rho was the 
first academic club ever to enter into 
Variety Show competition in the 
four years of the Show’s existence. 

“It can be done. The classics of the 
classroom can still be good theater.” 

ROMAN ARMOR 

Miss Emily Maclnnes, of the Corn- 
wall Collegiate and Vocational 
School, in Ontario, writes: 

“I presented the play Tuba this 
year, and I think you would have 
been pleased with the performance. 
Our sheet-metal director, a man just 
out from Scotland, designed and ex- 
ecuted beautiful Roman armor for 
us, from aluminum. The helmet is a 
work of art, and all the armor now 
adorns my classroom walls.” 

AN INTERNATIONAL HONOR 

Dr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has been notified 
that he has once again been declared 
a winner in the famous Certamen 
Capitolinum, the international con- 
test in the writing of Latin. Dr. Beach 
tells us the good news in these words: 

“Here epistula gratissima praesidis 
Instituti Studiis Romanis Provehendis 
Senatoris Tosatti allata est, qua cer- 
tior factus sum meam ‘Dissertationem 
Hartfordianam Primam’ a_ iudicibus 
Certaminis Capitolini Sexti esse ‘dig- 
nam laudibus publicis’ habitam. 

“Fa ‘Vis Atomica Utrum Bonum 
an Malum Portendat’ inscripta est. 

“Fuerunt petitores XLII ab Italia, 
Australia, Columbia, Gallia, Ungaria, 
America.” 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
By Estetta Kyne 
Wenatchee (Washington) High Schoo! 
The increase in membership in the 
past vear from 21,567 to 31,124 is the 
greatest that the Junior Classical 
League has experienced. Popularity 
of state and national conventions is 
responsible for this, according to 
Augusta Gibbons, of Sharon, Pa., 
member of the national committee, 
who reports the membership. In- 
crease in number of members is 
about 50° and in chapters about 
36%. There were 821 chapters with 

five or more members each. 

The final meeting of the academic 
vear 1954-55 was the second annual 
convention, held June 26-28 at lowa 
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State Teachers College in Cedar Falls. 
Campbell Hall extended its hospital- 
ity to 286 girls, and Baker Hall to 
113 boys. Others from lowa, not re- 
quiring housing, brought the total 
registration to 478. Twenty-seven 
states were represented, and 107 chap- 
ters. In the first national convention, 
at San Antonio, eighteen states had 
been represented by 77 chapters. 
Fifty-six sponsors, either parents or 
teachers, were at Cedar Falls. The 
general chairman was Edna O. Miller, 
member of the faculty of the College, 
and state chairman for the JCL. A 
complete report of the national meet- 
ing appeared in the September issue 
of Torch: US, the national publica- 
tion, which is sponsored by Belle 
Gould, of Henderson, Texas, a na- 
tional committee member. One copy 
of this issue was mailed to each chap- 
ter sponsor and one to each person 
registering at the convention. 

Four areas had regional conven- 
tions during the year. Students from 
Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho met at Eastern Washington 
College of Education at Cheney on 
Saturday, October 23. They repre- 
sented seven schools. The theme of 
the afternoon program was “A Day 
in Old Rome.” Ashland was host to 
the third regional gathering for 
Northeast Maine, when gs students 
from three chapters met there in 
May. 

The other two regional groups 
met for the first time. St. Joseph Col- 
lege, in Hartford, Conn., was host to 
600 delegates from the New England 
states on Saturday, March 26. As a 
part of the program the St. Joseph 
students presented Plautus’ Captivi 
and a modern dancing group inter- 
preted some of the Odes of Horace. 
“The Parade of Youth,” a feature of 
the Hartford Courant, gave front- 
page publicity for the convention, 
with photographs, in its January 9 
and April 3 issues. Also, forty-six 
delegates from West Texas organized 
on May 19 at Ysleta, and completed 
plans to send one delegate and one 
sponsor to the national convention. 

The Arkansas state federation held 
its third annual convention on March 
26, with 365 delegates from twelve 
schools, at the Pine Bluff Senior High 
School. The climax of the day was 
the Roman banquet, held at six 
o'clock. Newport, Hot Springs, and 
Stuttgart chapters provided the after- 
noon program. The Van Buren chap- 
ter reported winning first prize with 
its “Gifts for Caesar” float in the 
Homecoming parade. During “Latin 
Emphasis Week” in January the seme 


chapter displayed Roman coins and 
ancient pottery. 

The Colorado state federation or- 
ganized on March 22, at Lake Junior 
High School. Nine schools sent 247 
delegates. Identification badges bore 
the JCL emblem, and a place for the 
student’s “nomen” and “schola.” The 
Roman atmosphere in the afternoon 
program was furnished by the 
“Hymn to Diana,” by the Wheat- 
ridge group, and a skit, Daedalus and 
Icarus, by the Boulder group. Six 
delegates from Wyoming, and their 
state chairman, attended. Vox Zeph- 
yri is the state federation bulletin. 
The number of chapters in the state 
has trebled this past vear. 

The second Connecticut federation 
meeting, held at West Hartford in 
March, was attended by 580 dele- 
gates from twenty-seven schools. At 
the morning session “Concordi Laeti- 
tia,” arranged by Deems Taylor, and 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” were sung 
in Latin by the St. Joseph Chanson- 
ettes. 

Albany High School was host to 
the second meeting of the Georgia 
state federation on March 1? and 12, 
when 300 delegates assembled from 
nine schools. The program booklet 
listed chapters which had made res- 
ervations, and the names of four dis- 
tinguished guests. 

The second Indiana state meeting 
attracted 500 persons to Indiana Uni- 
versity on April 23. Shawswick High 
School was host. Special guests were 
Dick Page, national JCL president, 
Rev. Gerard Fllspermann, O.S.B., of 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, member of the 
national committee working on pro- 
grams, and Mrs. Ruth Harper Hogue 
of Morristown, a 1937 JCL sponsor. 
The Speedway chapter at Indianap- 
olis has the longest continuous mem- 
bership in the federation — fifteen 
vears. 

The lowa state federation held its 
fourth meeting at the State Univer- 
sity on April 22, with 320 delegates 
from seventeen schools. Two months 
later this federation was host to the 
national convention. 

Decorations of harpies and other 
mythological beings appeared in the 
cafeteria for the luncheon at the sixth 
Kansas state convention at Great 
Bend on April 30. Attendance was 
140, from seven schools. 

The Kentucky state federation held 
its sixth convention at the University 
of Kentucky on March 26, when 


twenty-four schools sent 550 dele- 
gates. The classical atmosphere in the 
afternoon program was furnished by 
these features: A Roman style show 
by the Highland chapter, The Morn- 
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ing of the Wedding by Elizabeth- 
town; Twenty Questions by the 
Henry Clay chapter; and The Odys- 
sey of an American Sailor. The trip 
to the state convention was described 
by the Coles Junior High School 
chapter, at Ashland, in their annual, 
Vox Latina. Other special features 
of the publication were “We Snoop 
to Copy,” illustrating words of Latin 
origin, and “Get a Head in Life,” 
with testimonial letters on the value 
of Latin study. 

The Opelousas chapter was host to 
the third convention of the Louisiana 
state federation, when 200 delegates 
from six schools met on April 19. 
The visitors were welcomed by the 
mayor, the principal of the high 
school, and the president of the stu- 
dent body. Nuntius Latinus was the 
name chosen for the state bulletin, 
which is to be issued once a semester. 
The Neville chapter at Monroe re- 
ported placing in the Homecoming 
parade with their float, “Viewing the 
Ruins of Jena” (Neville’s opponent). 

Jackson was host to the fourth con- 
vention of the Michigan state federa- 
tion, when 155 persons from fifteen 
chapters met. The invocation was 
given by eight students from Jack- 
son. A demonstration Latin class was 
part of the morning meeting, fol- 
lowed by a business session for spon- 
sors. The luncheon program featured 
a Latin version of Davy Crockett. 
In the original song contest, the JCL 
song to the tune of “Tweedle-Dee- 
Dee” was the winner. The Dearborn 
chapter reported that at one meeting 
they had had “Roman shops” with 
goods sold to members for “Roman 
money” made from cardboard, sales 
people and purchasers conversed in 
Latin. They also had had a slave sale, 
again with “Roman money.” They 
also had had a Roman breakfast in 
one class, with “Roman bread,” 
honey, fruit juice, dates and figs; and, 
in an afternoon class, a luncheon with 
vegetable salad and cheese added. 

The second Massachusetts conven- 
tion program showed a Roman child 
lighting a torch, and, opposite him, a 
modern child getting a light from the 
same torch. The afternoon program, 
announced by a “nuntius,” had a 
quiz number with volunteer partici- 
pants. Newton will be host for the 
1956 convention. 

A member from the Carr Central 
chapter won one of the awards: for 
her model of Roman foods, done in 
clay, at the skit program, “Heroic 
Feats of the Gods,” at the convention 
of Southern Mississippi on April 21. 

The third Minnesota convention, 
on March 26 at Carleton College, was 
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attended by 188 delegates from ten 
schools. A special guest was the gen- 
eral chairman of the national conven- 
tion. 

The sixth state convention of Mis- 
souri, on April 16 at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, was attended by 360 persons 
from twenty-one schools. The meet- 
ing was listed in the calendar and 
later described in the state teachers’ 
magazine. Program numbers were: 
“Great Caesar's Ghost,” by Roosevelt 
High School, St. Louis; “A Trial of 
Catiline,” by Incarnate Word Acad- 
emy, St. Louis; and “Roman Influ- 
ences on the History of a German 
Town,” by an exchange student from 
Germany. The chapter from St. 
Peter's High School, in Joplin, re- 
ported having their induction cere- 
mony at a general assembly. 

The Central chapter, of Trenton, 
was host on April 22 to 753 delegates 
from twenty schools at the fifth an- 
nual New Jersey convention. Pro- 
gram numbers were: “Who Stole 
Nero’s Fiddle?” by the Salem chap- 
ter, “A Trip through Roman His- 
tory,” by the Pompton Lakes chap- 
ter; “Scenes from the Life of Ae- 
neas,” by the Plainfield chapter, “Cic- 
ero Walks with Washington and 
Lincoln at Midnight,” by the River- 
side chapter. The Clifton chapter re- 
ported a fashion show from the 
“House of Pompey.” 

New Mexico had its second state 
convention with the Highland chap- 
ter in Albuquerque on October 30, 
with two hundred delegates from 
eight schools. The Jefferson chapter, 
also of Albuquerque, reported show- 
ing Roman influence today by pre- 
senting six historical skits in’ their 
annual assembly. 

The University of North Carolina, 
at Chapel Hill, was host to the fourth 
convention of that state on March 
19, with 603 delegates from thirty- 
two schools. A planetarium show, a 
Roman style show, and a vocabulary 
quiz were on the afternoon program. 

Ohio, our leading state, with 87 
chapters, held its fifth convention on 
April 22 at the State University in 
Columbus. Delegates numbered 
from thirty-eight chapters. The Lib- 
bey chapter in Toledo reported on 
its Roman banquet: Flower crowns 
were given to women guests and leaf 
crowns to men guests; extensive pub- 
licity, with photographs, was given 
by the Toledo Blade. Members of 
the Independence chapter reported 
participating in the school’s “Lan- 
guage Week” by displaying a model 
of the Roman Forum, with eighteen 
buildings shown. The chapter at 
Hartville reported observing “Latin 
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Evening” with a Roman banquet. 
The chapter at Upper Arlington 
limits membership to third- and 
fourth-year students. 

Delegates to the second Oklahoma 
convention attended a performance 
of Antigone by the Drama Depart- 
ment of the State University at Nor- 
man, on February 12. Seven schools 
sent 170 delegates. 

Fawn Grove was host to 450 dele- 
gates from thirty schools at the sixth 
annual Pennsylvania meeting, on 
April 16. Schools placing in the 
mythology contest were: Sacred 
Heart High School, of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Penn High School, and Taren- 
tum High School. Music for the 
JCL creed, prepared by the Latrobe 
chapter, was accepted by this con- 
vention, and later by the national 
gathering. 

The Notre Dame chapter at Mitch- 
ell sponsored the fifth convention of 
the South Dakota federation on No- 
vember 13, when 228 students came 
from sixteen schools. Sioux Falls was 
chosen as the site for the next state 
meeting. 

The largest attendance for a state 
meeting 1s reported from Texas, 
when, on April 2, %go students rep- 
thirty-seven schools met at 

Galveston for the fifteenth state con- 
vention. There were exhibits of 
scrapbooks, crafts, costumes, and 
posters. The advisor for all federa- 
tion meetings is Lourania Miller, of 
Dallas, Texas. 

The Virginia federation was or- 
ganized on May 13, with 100 dele- 
gates from thirteen chapters meeting 
at Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Roanoke. Fairfax High School re- 
ported observing the Floralia on 
April 28 by sending a basket of 
flowers to a faculty member who 
was on rest-leave. 

“Visitors Are Welcome” was 
stressed at the fifth convention of 
the West Virginia federation on 
April 12 at the State University in 
Morgantown. Sixteen schools sent 192 
delegates. First prize and honorable 
mention in the short story contest 
went to the Woodrow Wilson and 
South Charleston chapters, respec- 
tively. 

“The Labors of Hercules” was 
presented at the seventh convention 
of the Washington federation on No- 
vember 6, at Renton. Sixteen chapters 
sent 288 delegates. “The Wanderings 
of Ulysses” was chosen as the theme 
for the next convention. 

Various other activities of interest 
have been reported. The chapter at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California, which 
had gained publicity on their eighth 


Roman banquet in the February, 
1954, issue of House Beautiful and 
also in the Language Teachers’ Note- 
book for Fall, 1954, observed their 
ninth annual banquet on the Ides of 
March. The local paper published 
pictures of the guests in Roman cos- 
tume. The same chapter, during 
Conservation Week, presented seed- 
ling pine trees to the school. The 
trees from which the seedlings came 
were those along the Appian Way, 
just outside Rome. 

The chapter of Cathedral High 
School, Connecticut, sponsored a 
Valentine dance. The chapter at 
Dunbar High School, Washington, 
D.C., had a December program fea- 
turing “Per Glaciem Tres Pueri,” and 
a mythology skit. Members of the 
Marion chapter in Illinois invited 
prospective Latin students to their 
Roman banquet; this same chapter 
has a point system which advances 
members from “privates” to “gener- 
als.” 

The Waterville (Maine) chapter 
featured a field trip to Colby College 
to study rare books. The same chap- 
ter also sponsored a “Cupid Dance” 
in February, and served nectar 
(punch) and ambrosia (crackers). 
The chapter at Allegany High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland, is 
known as “Inter Nos Romanos.” This 
illustrates the fact that clubs thar 
affiliate with the JCL may, if they 
wish, retain their own names. 

At Wausau, Wisconsin, the ban- 
quet theme was a reunion of friends 
in the Elysian Fields, held in honor 
of Ulysses. Honored guests repre- 
sented the family of Ulysses. 

The next JCL report will reach 
subscribers of Torch: US on January 
1s. National dues of two dollars per 
chapter (including the subscription ) 
are now being received by Miss Belle 
Gould, 315 Wilson St., Henderson, 
‘Texas. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE 
LISTS 


Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ), 
Plavs in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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SUMMER IN: GREECE— 
AN IMPRESSION 


By Lituian B. Law ter 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Ellinikon Airport at three o'clock 
in the morning. Sleepy officials. 
American Greeks storming back for 
a visit to the homeland. Baggage 
wild confusion. “How many Amer- 
ican dollars do bring into 
Greece?” The limousine into Athens. 
The regal crown in blue neon lights 
over the door of the Parliament 
building in Syntagma, Constitution 
Square. 

Three hours later, a twenty-one- 
gun salute from Mr. Lycabettus in 
honor of King Paul, on his “name- 
day.” Still later, parades. Khaki-clad 
soldiers. Evzones, King’s guards, i 
white “ballet skirts” and red fezzes, 
arms swinging smartly. Blue and 
white flags. Blazing heat. 

Loring Hall, the “Queen's Megar- 
on,” at the American School. Con- 
genial fellow-students. The cool, 
dark library, across the street. The 
Gennadion, with a wealth of books 
on Byzantine and modern Greece. 
The School gardens. World-famous 
archaeologists chatting easily at lunch. 
The siesta or rest indoors, until four 
o'clock. Streets hot, silent, deserted. 

The Thon-Theseion bus, with the 
little illuminated ikon on the dash- 
board. The first shocked awareness 
of fleas about the ankles. Men with 
black mustaches and yellow “con- 
versation beads.” Squeaky shees. Gold 
teeth. Black-robed, umbrella-bearing 
priests, with beards and with long 
hair rolled up under their high hats. 

The Acropolis, soaring aloft. The 
golden-brown Parthenon. The great 
walls. Caves on the north slope. The 
lonic beauty of the Erechtheum. The 
permit from the American School, 
which opens all doors. “Nice post- 
cards, lady?” Pitiful, unwanted cats, 
thrown down from the Acropolis and 
crawling painfully about, dying of 
hunger. Down below the Parthenon, 
overladen, broken-spirited donkevs, 
with all the sadness of the world in 
their despairing bray. 

The Agora, with friendly American 
faces everywhere. Guide-signs in 
English and in Greek. Red flowers 
against the ancient walls. Recent 
bullet-holes in the Hephaesteum. The 
incessant “chip, chip, chip” of the 
stone-masons restoring the Stoa of 
Attalus. The little museum, with the 
ostraka and the contents of the My- 
cenaean tombs, the library inscrip- 
tion, the Alcibiades inscription, the 
judges’ ballots, the wonderful sculp- 
ture of the Agora temples. Work- 
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rooms for the study of pottery, sculp- 
ture, inscriptions. In the shady court- 
vard, the heavenly coldness of the 
water in the American drinking foun- 
tain. 

The joy of finding the Choregic 
Monument of Lysicrates, up a small 
street. The Byron inscription. The 
large Roman building just discovered 
by men repairing a busy modern 
street, and doomed to be carefully re- 
buried. The great Olympiaeum, with 
its fallen column. The white-sected 
Stadium. The public gardens, 
thronged with children nurse- 
maids. Exhibitions in the Zappeion. 
Advertisements of the ancient plays 
to be performed in the Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus and in the theater at 
Fpidaurus. The King’s palace, with 
Evzones at the gate—“Why, it’s just 
a nice, pleasant house!” 

The Benaki Museum, and its mag- 
nificent collection of folk-costumes. 
On Stadium Street, Schliemann’s 
house, ,Iliou Melathron, now the Su- 
preme Court. The great white marble 
Bank of Greece. “Thirty drachmae 
to the dollar.” Vendors of lottery 
tickets. The University, the Acad- 
emy, the National Library, all in the 
classical stvle. The National Museum, 
almost ruined in the war, now being 
restored. The breath-taking collection 
of ancient sculpture and pottery now 
on temporary display in an adjoin- 
ing building. 

Zonares’, and scores of Americans 
consuming reasonable facsimiles of 
ice-cream sodas at little tables on the 
sidewalks. The arcade. Post-cards. 
Evzone dolls. Silver jewelry. Home- 
spun dresses. Embroideries. “Shall I 
buy Peggy that luncheon set, or 
those fil.gree earrings?” Turkish de- 
light, rose-flavored. Bhaklava. Sesame 
cakes. Pistachio nuts, salted in the 
shells. The changing of the guard at 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
The air-conditioned office of TWA, 
in Syntagma., Crowds in the Ameri- 
can Express office. “Why, hello, fim! 
When did you come to Athens? It’s 
a small world, isn’t it?” 

Bargains in straw hats, near Om- 
monia Square. The American infor- 
mation library. Shop windows filled 
with sun-glasses. Newspaper kicsks. 
Endless buses and cars. “Why can't 
they control this traffic better?” The 
latest fashions in modern shops on 
Hermes Street. Insistent, staccato 
church-bells. Silver votive legs and 
arms for sale in small shops near the 
churches. The smell of incense. The 
Little Metropolitan church, the 
middle of the street, with ancient re- 
liefs built into its walls. Prayers and 
Byzantine chants broadcast by loud- 


speaker from churches out over the 
hurrying throngs. The smell of ouzo. 
Hephaestus Street, black and noisy, 
with the open shops of the metal- 
workers. Shoe Lane. Ancient Greek 
coins and terra cottas. “Beware of 
forgeries!” Open butcher sheps, with- 


“WHAT ABOUT LATIN=” 


“What about Latin?” the attractive 
twelve-page pamphlet prepared by a 
special committee of the American 
Philological Association has gone into 
a second printing. It should be placed 
in the hands of every adviser of stu- 
dents in our secondary schools. A 
copy will be sent free to any school 
counselor on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed 4's by g'2 envelope. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
postpaid at toe each or at s¢ each in 
quantities of 1o or more. Address 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


SOS 


out refrigeration, looking like battle- 
fields. Flies in droves. “And it’s 10s 
in the shade!” 

Meals at the School: Eggs and 
honey, okra and vegetable marrow, 
lamb and sliced tomatoes, jagourti 
with brown sugar, melons and Turk- 
ish coffee. Your own wooden nap- 
kin-ring, with Geometric ducks neat- 
lv inked upon it. The rapid rising of 
the moon over Hymettus, as seen 
from the terrace after dinner. Witty 
dinner guests, most of them renowned 
archaeologists. Tall tales, and breath- 
taking reminiscences. 

The beginnings of comprehension 
of Modern Greek: “Kale ‘mera sas!” 
“Parakalo.” “Fucharisto poly.” “Em 
bros!” “Oriste!” “Ti kaneis?” 
kostizei auto?” “Pos  onomazetai 
auto?” “Then thelo auta.” “Ochi 
dexia—aristera.” “Katalambano.” “Fla, 
ela!” “Siga, siga!” “Kale ‘spera sas.” 
“Chairete!” 

Memorable experiences: Watching 
Mylonas, with his fabulous man lanni, 
uncover a Geometric grave at Eleu- 
sis. Jet planes breaking the sound 
barrier over the ancient Telesterion. 
Thompson lecturing in the Agora 
and on the Pnyx, Stevens at the Par- 
thenon, Robinson in the Roman mar- 
ker, Eliot on the Mound of Marathon, 
Vanderpool on the Areopagus, in the 
Cerameicus, and at the Mycenaean 
well on the Acropolis. Wace visiting 
the American School. 

Trips to more distant sites: The 
chartered bus. Thick dust. Roads un- 
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sheer 
crags. Hairpin turns on loose gravel, 
with an ikon at each danger-spot in 
the road. Olive trees. Fig trees. Fields 
of tobacco. Acanthus plants growing 


der construction. Breathlessly 


wild. Intensely blue sea. Byzantine 
monasteries, their inner chapel walls 
ablaze with great, austere mosaics. 
Old, old temples. Women in the 
fields, their heads and mouths covered 
against the dust. -The lonely shepherd 
with his crook. Flocks of goats. 
Flocks of sheep. Nettles and thistles, 
rocks and sneils and lizards. “Is that 
a snake-hole?” Hard, fast climbing 
up a mountainside to an anctent wall 
on the summit. Report on. the site by 
an earnest, perspiring student. The 
“archaeological chasm” the very 
deep, untenced well or pit that one 
suddenly encounters at most sites. 
“Excavating” ancient sherds with 
one’s own hands. The slippery de- 
scent to the bus, over shifting stones. 
Dusty shoes. Blazing sunburn. Lunch 
under the trees, with Spam sand- 
wiches and geat’s milk cheese, and 
warm Water out of a canteen. Huge 
ants, carrving off a piece of bread 
with concerted team-work. 

The village hotel. Primitive plumb- 
ing. The shower without any water 
in it. The common bathroom with no 
hor water, no lock on the door, and 
no plug in the tub. The wardrobe 
with no coat-hangers and no hooks. 
The brass beds. The mattress with 
the hollow in the middle. The door 
knob that falls off. Dinner in the 
Village square, to the delight of the 
inhabitants. “When they hiss at vou, 
are they hostile or just flirtatious?” 
The local merchant who lived for 
thirty years in Chicago, and who 
comes to chat with you as vou eat. 
Fish soup or lemon soup, goat neat 
or squid, sliced tomatoes in oil, okra, 
goat's milk Mavrodaphni 
wine. “Gazosa,” synthetic lemonade 
in’ bortles. 
fear that one ts going to die. 

Unforgettable sights: The tremen 
dous mountain view from the theater 
at Delphi, and that over the sea from 
the temple on Aegina. Workmen 
freeing the statue of Agias from its 
war-time protection of plaster, at 
Delphi. The rugged pass of Ther- 
mopylae, and modern “Knights of 
Thermopylae” swarming over the 
barrleficld. The Cadmeia at Thebes, 
where Laius’ palace once stood; and 
the little open vegetable shop at the 
corner of “Epaminondas Street” and 
“¢ Jedipus Street.” The wild, rocky 


cheese. 


“Greek stomach,” and the 


gorge of the oracle of Trophonius at 
Lebadeia, and the cold rush of waters 
through it. Greek islands from the 
air, on the flight to Crete. The seren 
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ity and majesty of Mr. Ida and Mr. 
Dicte. The throne-room at Cnossus. 
The thrill of being lost in the “Laby- 
rinth.” The new museum at Herak- 
leion, with the frescoes beautifully 
displayed. Little Cretan children at 
the tourist pavilion in  Phaestus, 
speechless with joy on the gift of a 
few colored drinking-straws. The old, 
old walls and Lion Gate at Mycenae. 
Schliemann’s Grave Circle, and the 
newer circle, outside the walls. The 
inn of the “Fair Helen and Mene- 
laus.” The Cyclopean galleries at 
Tiryns. The perfection of the theater 
at Epidaurus. The citadel at Sparta, 
where Helen and Menelaus lived; and 
the temple of Artemis Orthia, where 
the Spartan boys were ceremonially 
flogged. The stupendous walls and 
fortifications and churches of Mistra. 
The starting-line in the stadium at 
Olympia, with the starting-grooves 
once gripped by the toes of the 
greatest athletes of ancient times. 
The Hermes of the later Praxireles, 
standing dramatically in a bed of 
sand as a precaution against earth- 
quake damage. The pit near the 
“workshop of Pheidias,” where the 
Germans believe they have found the 
moulds for the great statue of Zeus. 
The American dig at Lerna, with its 
heaps of prehistoric sherds. The tow- 
ering rock of Palamedes, ghostly 
above one in the moonlight, at Nau- 
plia. Acrocorinth, and, at its foot, 
the Agora that knew St. Paul. The 
Corinthian canal, straight as an arrow, 
with the blue sea cleaving the rocks 
sharply. The coast-road traveled by 
Theseus, as he performed his labors. 
And, best of all, the Acropolis again, 
rising majestically before the eves of 
the traveler returning to Athens. 

A hard summer, you say? Yes, to 
some extent—but one never to be 
equaled, never to be forgotten. There 
can be nothing more inspiring for a 
teacher of the classics, Latin or 
Greek, than to see with his own eyes 
the places where the greatest civili- 
zation of the western world reached 
its peak. As he gazes, all that he has 
read in ancient literature springs to 
life, becomes infinitely meaningful, 
and he takes back to his classes 
across the sea a spark that he will 
never lose. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The president of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and 
South for 1955-1956 is Gerald F. Else 
of the State University of lowa. John 
N. Hough of the University of Col- 


orado continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. The fifty-second annual meet- 
ing will be held at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, on April 5-7, 
1956. 

The president of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England fer 1955- 
1956 is Sterling Dow of Harvard 
University. Claude W. Barlow of 
Clark University continues as secre- 
tary -treasurer. 

The president of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States for 
1955-1956 is John F. Latimer of 
George Washington University. F. 
Gordon Stockin of Houghton Col- 
lege continues as secretary-treasurer. 

The president of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Pacific States for 
1955-1956 is O. C. Crawford of the 
Cate School, Carpenteria, California. 
Edward Y. Lindsay of Grant Union 
High School, Del Paso Heights, Cali- 
fornia, continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Officers of the American Philolog- 
ical Association for the current year 
are: President, Harry Caplan, of Cor- 
nell University; First Vice-President, 
George E. Duckworth, of Princeton 
University; Second Vice-President, 
C. Bradford Welles, of Yale Univer- 
sity; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul L. 
Mackendrick, of the University of 
Wisconsin; Editor, Francis R. Wal- 
ton, of Florida State University. 

Officers of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America for the current 
vear are: President, Henry T. Row- 
ell, of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sitv; Vice-President, Carl W. Blegen, 
of the University of Cincinnati, 
Treasurer, Walter C. Baker, of New 
York City; General Secretary, Cedric 
Boulter, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati; Recorder, Christine Alexan- 
der, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City; Editors, Rich- 
ard Stillwell, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Jotham Johnson, of New 
York University. 

Faculty officers of Era Sigma Phi 
for the current vear are: Executive 
Secretary and Editor, H. R. Butts, of 
Birmingham—Southern College, Hon- 
orary President, Gertrude Smith, of 
the University of Chicago; Trustees: 
William H. Willis (1956), University 
of Mississippi, Chairman; Grace L. 
Beede (1956), University of South 
Dakota; William C. Korfmacher 
(1958), Saint Louis University, Gray- 
don W. Regenos (1958), Tulane Uni- 
versity; H. Lloyd Stow (1957), Van- 
derbilt University. 

The Classical Academy of Boston 
College presented last spring an Aca- 
demic Specimen on the plays of 


Aeschylus. Two professors from 
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Harvard University and one from 
Brown University interrogated the 
students who participated. 

An editorial in the Toledo Blade 
of April 27, 1955, commented on a 
letter written by a student of Mrs. 
Pauline FE. Burton’s to that paper. The 
student’s letter pointed out that on 
a recent television quiz program a 
contestant had missed a question, and 
thereby lost a substantial award, be- 
cause he had been ignorant of things 
taught in modern Latin classes. 

Professor A. M. Withers, of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, urges 
classicists to offer articles to educa- 
tional journals, and asserts that the 
supposed reluctance of such journals 
to publish material favoring the 
classics is not so marked as some peo- 
ple think. His own most recent ar- 
ticle, “The Great Silence on the 
Latin Question,” appeared in the 
Journal of Higher Education for 
March, 1955. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 

not fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. tt you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 


days 
Gedering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, ype (poster, mimeograph. 
a etc.). terial ordered from the 
rvice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too 


badly damaged for resale; since the 

Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 

om. it cannot absorb losses such as 
is. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency. add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Capers. Ohio 

L. CARR. Director 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 
420.A Thanksgiving Day 
A suggestion. 5¢ 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English. 20¢ 
680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum: 
A teacher's “Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation” in Latin and a 
typical Thanksgiving Day dinner 
menu in Latin. 5¢ 
CHRISTMAS 
Mimeographs 
. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 


program. 
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.Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 
.Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 
. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 
.Officium Stellae. liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 
. Saturnalia. A Latin play. is¢ 
. The origin of the Roman S:tur- 
nalia. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
is¢ 
-A Roman and American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 
.Frater bestiarum, or Viae_ ad 
sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 16 or more boys. 1 
girl. 40¢ 
.lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for first-semester students. 6 
boys, 2 girls, plus extras. 10 min- 
utes. 10¢ 
. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 
. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tue Criassicat 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 

Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. Reproduced from Tut 
Crassica Ourtook for Decem- 
ber, 1938. 15¢ 
.Some ancient and modern Yule- 
tide customs. Reproduced from 
Tue Crassica Ourtook for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 

Booklets 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robinson. 

Carmina Latina. 
music, 
hymns. 25¢ 

Articles in Tue Crassicar 

Price, 15¢ each 

Christmas gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
pagan antecedents. December, 
1941. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 


Forty songs with 
including Christmas 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, 7¢ 
each; $1.00 for 15 in any assortment. 
A. A descending angel adapted 
from a Diirer woodcut; the Latin 
version of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 
2:10, 11. Blue or blue and black 
on ivory. 
Angel adoring Madonna and 
Child. An_ original linoleum 
block by the American artist 


John C. Snook. Inside, a greeting 
in Latin. Blue and silver. 

The story of the Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. The inside of the card con- 
tains: three stanzas cf a medieval 
Christmas carol in Latn. Red 
and black on ivory. 

Roman lamp in silhouette. In- 
side a greeting in Latin. Green 
or red with black. 

Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child with a Latin version of 
“O Littl Town of Bethlehem.” 
Green on ivory. 

A wood engraving of the Natiy- 
itv scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside a Latin 
Christmas greeting. Black and 
red on white. 

A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

Phe carol, “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribben 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 

A softly -colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pellux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside a greeting in Latin. 
Chorus of Angels. Lines from 
Vergil’s “Messianic” Eclogue 
and a verse from the Christian 
hymn “It €ame upon the Mid- 
night Clear,” Red and black or 
blue and bikck on ivory. 

beautifully colored imported 
Swiss postal card featuring the 
Christmas Rose with appropriate 
Latin verses by John kK. Colby. 
No env clopes. 

GENERAL GREETING CARDS 
Postcards, with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” Jovous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the vear. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a two-cent 
stamp. 10 cards for 30¢. 
GD. This greeting card can be used 

for any occasion. It pictures Di- 
ana riding in her chariot and car- 
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ries a good-luck wish in Latin. 
Designed by the late Genevieve 
Souther. Price with matching en- 
velopes, 7¢; $1.00 for 165. 

The Service Bureau also hes for 
sale the following material previously 
announced. 

JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE ACCESSORIES 


JCL birthday cards, with — the 
words “Tibi Laectum Natalem” and 
the JCL emblem printed in purple on 
white. Envelopes. Price, s¢ each. 

JCL seals, one inch in diameter, 
bearing the ICL emblem in purple 
and gold. Die-cut, ten seals to a sheet. 
Price, 10¢ a sheet. 

JCL stickers, for notebook or for 
automobile. Approximately 
inches square, printed in purple and 
gold, Specify type desired —for note- 
book or for automobile. Price, 3 for 
5¢. 

JCL award key of sterling silver 
with space on the back for engrav- 
ing. This award key is intended as a 
mark of recognition for high scholas- 
tic standing or for meritorious serv- 
ice to the chapter. Orders must bear 
the teacher's signature. 
cluding federal excise tax), 


$2.20 (in- 


CARD GAMES 


Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var 
ieties of the game. May be 
plaved by two to ten persons, 
$1.00. 

Latin Verb No. 1. 
Game of principal parts for first 
vear Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 


Game of the 


Ciame of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

CGiame of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 

Sententiae |. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae Il. Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae I, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae Hl. A Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 
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A NEW POSTER 
This new poster, The Atomic Age 
Speaks Greek and Latin, like the 
others in the series is 19” by 25” and 
printed in ce lors. Order as Pester 
14. 50¢ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myih in Eng- 
lish Poetry is now available in a 
thoroughly revised edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVIII. Price, $1.00. 
OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 
A completely revised edition of an 
old favorite. May be used as a game 
or for class drill on verb endings. 
Order as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). In- 
cludes directions for use and one 3- 
page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative and subjunctive systems, 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. Extra printed charts are av ail- 
able at s¢ a set. 
\ ROMAN CALENDAR 
The beautifully illustrated 16°x25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the vear 1955 is still 
available. With a little manipulation 
can be made to serve for 1956. $1.25. 
ROME AND THE ROMANS 
Mimeographs 
1.4 summary of points to be re- 
membered in regard to the gov- 
ernment of Rome in the time of 
Cicero. is¢ 
. Topics for a Roman life exhibit. 
.Short stories from Plutarch, il- 
lustrating certain virtues of the 
older Romans. 20¢ 
Important topics in connection 
with Rome and the Romans. 15¢ 
Roman dress. Contains descrip- 
tion of items including how to 
drape the toga and other useful 
information for costuming. 25¢ 
82.A simple account of legal pro- 
cedure in a Roman court. 10¢ 
94.Some details about a Roman 
banquet. 15¢ 
105. What the high school pupil and 
the teacher should know about 
Roman religion. s¢ 
. Procedure in a meeting of the 
Roman senate. 20¢ 
114.A visit to a Roman house. A 
short Latin narrative. 5¢ 
116. Developing historical back- 
ground. 1o¢ 
119. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 
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.Going to church in Reme. Ex- 


cerpts from an article on Roman 
religion. 10¢ 


.Reman water carriers. A simple 


dince drill. 20¢ 


. Suggestions for teaching Remen 


life, character, history, and re- 
ligion in connection with first 
vear Latin. 25¢ 


. Social problems in Cicero’s time. 


.How the Remans dressed. Il- 


lustrated. 25¢ 


.The Roman house. Illustrated. 


25¢ 


. Roman baths. Illustrated. 25¢ 
.Some ideas regarding citizenship 


to be found in the four orations 
against Catiline. 15¢ 


-More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 
.Where seme famous men lived 


in Rome. Summary of an article 
in The Classical Weekly for 
March 1, 1926. 10¢ 


. Ten ancient Roman recipes from 


Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 15¢ 


.-How a Roman spent his day. 


10¢ 


.Cicero and his times. s¢ 
.A bibliography for Roman ban- 


quets. 10¢ 


. A Roman peasant’s dinner. Ovid's 


account (Mer. VII, 626-678), in- 
terpreted for students of domes- 
tic science. 10¢ 


. The historical-cultural back- 


ground of high school Latin. 20¢ 


.A short bibliography on the Ro- 


mans in Britain. 20¢ 


. Roman children were real. Tab- 


leaux on Roman life for junior 
high school. 3 speaking charac- 


ters, girls. 20¢ 


.A Roman style show. 20¢ 
. The Roman method of counting 


and the origin of the Roman 
numerals. 


.A brief description of the mar- 


riage ceremonies of Romans. 10¢ 


.A short account of Roman pro- 


vincial administration in the age 
of Augustus. 1o¢ 


. The art and practice of music 


among the Romans. 15¢ 


-“Thumbs Up” or “Thumbs 


Down.” 20¢ 


.Rome and the modern. world. 


25¢ 


. Directions for making a costume 


of a Roman legionary soldier. 5¢ 


.In the ancient days. An assembly 


program in 7 scenes showing 
Roman customs. 25¢ 
A page from the diary of a 
wealthy Roman. 1o0¢ 


. Elections and voting among the 


Romans. 20¢ 


.A Roman executive election. A 


play in one act. 15¢ 


OUTLOOK 


474-A brief account of the orig:n 
and use of shorthand among the 
Romans. 10¢ 

476. A short account of the origin 
and value cf Roman money. 10¢ 
.References to Roman life and 
customs in the New Testament. 
10¢ 
. English selections from Horace 
in which the human interest 1s 
prominent. 25¢ 
.Cicero and modern politics. 25¢ 
.Schools of Greece and Rome. 
20¢ 
.Forerunners of the Red Cross in 
the Roman army. 15¢ 
.History makes words _ live. 
Stories behind “Pyrrhic Vic- 
tory,” “Fabian Policy,” etc. 20¢ 
. Trip through Roman history. 15¢ 
. The morning of the wedding. 
Roman fashion show for girls. 
15¢ 
-Government politics—then 
and now. 15¢ 
.Cultural periods in ancient Italy. 
5¢ 
. Some important events from the 
death of Caesar to the death of 
Cicero. 20¢ 
.Some important events from the 
death of Cicero to the beginning 
of the Principate. 15¢ 
Parallel chronological table for 
the lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 
Pompey. 15¢ 
.A list of Roman consuls from 77 
B.C. to 43 B.C. 15¢ 
-A list of historical novels deal- 
ing with classical themes. 25¢ 
.Some important political and so- 
cial changes in the Roman Em- 
pire from 14 A.D. to 337 A.D. 
5¢ 
. Topical index to Roman _ life, 
literature and history. 15¢ 
. Parallel chronological table for 
the lives of Vergil, Horace and 
Augustus. 15¢ 

Supplements 

S-12. Important Roman festivals. 
From W. W. Fowler's Roman 
Festivals. 10¢ 

S-15. Stories abour the Roman forum. 

S-16. Paragraphs in historical novels 
descriptive of features of Roman 
life. 10¢ 

S-35. Features of Greek and Roman 
life described in a high school 
publication. 10¢ 

S-49. Roman 
trated. 10¢ 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
some 200 pictures (at 3¢ cach) deal- 

ing with Rome and the Romans. A 

complete list will be sent on request. 


amphitheatres. Illus- 


| 
|__| 
243 
286 
325 
3 
406 
410 


RECENTLY REVISED MIMEOGRAP#S 

The following mimeographs have 
been revised since January 1, 1954. 
For a list of recently revised mimeo- 
graphs 1-33 see THe Crassican Out- 
Look for October, page 10. 

35. Plaving fair. Some points for the 
young teacher to keep in mind. 
10¢ 
The ethics of Vergil: A sum- 
mary of vices and virtues as 
mentioned in the first six books 
of the Aeneid. 15¢ 
. Supplementary work for super- 
ior pupils: An outline. 25¢ 
+5. Characteristics of Caesar as seen 
in his Conzmentaries. 15¢ 
. Fypes of derivative netebooks. 

5¢ 
. Notes on the ethical centent of 
two orations of Cicero ccommon- 

ly read in high school. 20¢ 

.A simple account of legal pro- 
cedure in a Roman court. 10¢ 

. The slave girl. A play in Eng- 
lish. 25¢ 

.In- Gallia. 15¢ 

. Bona Dea. A Latin play for the 
junior high school. 15¢ 
.Cornelia. A Latin play for the 
junior high school. 15¢ 


47: 


i 
~ 


zx 


x 


gi.“Very Tragical Mirth”: The 
story of Aeneas and Dido. 


Shadow pictures. 20¢ 


THE 


108. 


109. 


166. 


C 


. Suggestions 


. Some 


. The punishment: a 


LASSICAL 


A poem for the bulletin board. 
A humorous use of irregular 
plural nouns in English. s¢ 
A meeting of the senate. An 
authoritative description by an 
American legal expert. 20¢ 
A defense of Catiline. 20¢ 


.A test for the Vergil class on 


content and points of style. 15¢ 
A visit to a Roman houre: A 
short storv in easy Latin. s¢ 

nglish” words in high school 
Latin. is¢ 


. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 
.Some “English” words that have 


Latin plurals. t0¢ 
for tesching Ro- 
man life, character, history and 
religion in connection w ith first 
year Latin. 2<¢ 

experiments in 


teaching 
Vergil. 1s¢ 


.Practics| suggestions for teach- 


ers of first vear Latin. 20¢ 


.Games for Latin clubs. 28 games 


including the “mythological base- 
ball game.” 20¢ 


. Devices for teaching special parts 


of Cicero's orations. 1o¢ 
reward for 
traitors. A play in English. 1s¢ 
The first two weeks in the Latin 
class. 15¢ 


OUTLOOK 


Exitium 


. Mother Ducere. 


. An interesting experiment 
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. How Latin helps in the study of 


Spanish. 15¢ 


. The judgment of Paris: A very 


short play in English. 1o¢ 


.A simple device for teaching the 


tenses of the subjunctive in sub- 
ordinate clauses. 5¢ 


. Outline for a lesson on extent of 


time. s¢ 
Caesaris. Latin play 
based on Plutarch’s Lives. 25¢ 


.A reading lesson for the second 


semester of first vear Latin. In 


verv easy Latin. s¢ 
.Where some famous men lived 
in ancient Reme. Sunimaryv of 


an article in’ Tke Classical 
Weekly for March 1, 1926. 10¢ 
\ pageant deal 
ing with derivatives. 1o¢ 

An 
attempt to discover the proced- 
ure of pupils in attacking trans- 
lation. 


1o¢ 
ancient Roman recipes 
from Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 
is¢ 


. The schoolboy’s dream. A play 


let in English with some Latin, 
1o¢ 


. Latin words and phrases in Eng 


lish with concrete suggestions for 
use in the first vear. 10¢ 


(To be continued ) 


ULYSSES 


crranged for sight reading, with an 


rectly after translation 


struction of Troy. A shortened version 


automatic onswer check, and for recall 
of important patterns of the Latin ai- 


The story of the return of Ulysses and 
his companions to Ithace after the de- 


Nobis traditum est Trojam 


) 


They tell us that Troy 


A Groecis decem onnos obsessom esse. 


— 


had been besieged for ten years by 
the Greeks. 


= 


Quo de bello Homerus, poeto maximus, 


4a 


lliada, opus notissimum, scripsit. 


) 


J 


“RESPONDE MIHI” 


proudly presents 


Six 75 Frame-Each Filmstrips 


$3.00 each 


FEATURING 


automatic correction 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
Product of Richard H. Walker 


a new SELF-CORRECTING filmstrip series 


recall of the Latin 
highlighted patterns 
continuity of thought 
grammatical discussion 
speedy comprehension 


great saving of time 


$18.00 complete 


118. 
119g 
= 
133 
249 
136 233 
264 : 
e 
| e 
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Aurilium Latinum 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN 
MAGAZINE 


(Now in its 28th Volume) 


PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR 
U. A. 


Of Service 
TO LATIN TEACHERS 
For A 
QUARTER CENTURY 


also 


APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
(now in 25th annual series) 
(Placed on the approved list of National Contests and 
Activities again for 1955-56 by National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals) 


and 


STUDENT’S NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
(now inits 25th year) 
Address: Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


P. O. BOX 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Two New Wall Posters 


POSTER NO. 10 
“Scientific Inventions Chart” 


This poster has been completely revised. It 
provides spaces for cut-out pictures of 8 mod- 
ern scientific inventions. Below each space is 
the name of the invention cogether with the 
Latin or Greek source of the name. Printed in 
blue and red. Size 19” by 25”. Price, 35c. 


POSTER NO. 14 


“The Atomic Age Speaks Latin and Greek” 
This new poster lists 18 important atomic 
terms together with the Latin and Greek 
sources of the nxmes. Printed in blue and red. 
Size, 19” by 25”. Price, 35c 


For a complete list of posters send for 
August 1955 folder. 


American Classical League 


Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


2nd Printing 


MOMENTS WITH (and WITHOUT) HORACE 
(Revised and Enlarged) 
by Gardner Wade Earle 
(Formerly) Lecturer in Classical Greek at Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University 


Some of the ODES of Horace translated into English 
verse and parodied into American slang. 

Most of these translations and parodies have appeared 
in THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER during 
the past fifteen years. Many of them have been 
read over Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Stations. 
They have been used as the basis for lectures 
and programs before college groups and The Ohio 
Poetry Society. 

The collection now available is in the form of a 
brochure. Every copy is autographed by the author. 

SOME WORDS WITH (and WITHOUT) PRAISE 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick, author of Horace, a Biog- 

raphy: 

“Your translations are ingenious, and I think very 
good—you have rendered his idea excellently. 
What troubles me are the MOMENTS WITHOUT 
HORACE—your verses are entertaining, gay, 
amusing, with a lot of snap—but neither Horace 
nor I was pleased.” 

Dr. E. B. de Sauze, Former Director of Foreign Lan- 

guages, Cleveland, Ohio, Schools: 
“The poems are delightful and reveal, not only a 
deep appreciation of classical poetry, but a highly 
developed personal talent. The contrast between 
MOMENTS WITH HORACE and MOMENTS 
WITHOUT HORACE is exceedingly clever.” 

Professor Randolph Randall, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio: 


“Thank you for writing MOMENTS WITH (and 
WITHOUT) HORACE. I read the book straight 
through with much delight, and I am sure it will 
give the world much pleasure. It is refreshing to 
have Horace translated into both our dignified and 
undignified language. The two make him live.” 


. Lillian B. Lawler, Editor of THE CLASSICAL 


OUTLOOK 

This is a completely charming little book. Sub- 
titled “Twenty-Two of the Odes of Horace, Trans- 
lated into Verse with Horace and Worse without 
Horace,” it presents on facing pages a serious trans- 
lation of a Horatian ode in verse, and a jocular, 
modernized version of the same poem in a lighter 
jingle. Among the odes chosen for translation are 
the Parcus deorum cultor, the Persicos odi, the 
“Ship of State,” the Postume, Postume, the “Gold- 
en Mean,” and the spring song to Vergilius. The 
serious translations are dignified and pleasing. 
The tone of the lighter versions may be indicated 
by some of their titles: “To a Sinner (who ain't 
been to church lately)”, “I wonder Who's Kissing 
Her Now” (the Pyrrha poem); “Time Marches 
On”; “Thass Wha’ Hoppens” (the “Sorry Log” 
poem); “Ain't This Cozy!” (the Soracte ode). 
The booklet is beautifully printed, in a limited 
edition, signed by the author. It would make a 
most appropriate gift or award for a student or 
lover of the classics. 


The booklet may be purchased direct from the author, who is now retired and living at: 
6229 CRESTWOOD, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


Price: $1.00 each, postpaid. 


